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man to control, say, the output of non-ferrous metals is
not a classical archaeologist as it might be to-day, but one
who has made a fortune by selling zinc ' short' for forty
years. There is genuine substance in these criticisms. No
one can feel satisfied., for example, with a system of
education that leaves potential administrators completely
without grasp of the effect of scientific discovery upon
their world. But that criticism is superficial in the sense,
not that it is unimportant, but in that it can be met by a
fairly simple modification of the school curriculum. The
real point at issue is the much more important one: are
the mainly academic studies by which we train admini-
strators too remote from the actual tasks of the world in
which they will be called upon to act? It may well be asked
if there is not actually a contradiction in Plato's own
thought on this point. For he, who perpetually denounces
the amateur in horse-training, in cobbling, and in educa-
tion, is apparently advocating the rule of the amateur in
politics. Such an objection shows a complete misunder-
standing of Plato's whole attitude. His guardians are in
no sense amateurs because their studies have not included
particular techniques or bodies of information: they are
rather the supreme professionals, for their studies have led
them to a knowledge of general principles so broad and
so profound that they include all special subjects beneath
the synoptic vision of a right judgment. In a word, the
guardians are wise in all things, for they have attained a
knowledge of the Good. Translating this into the
language of our immediate discussion, the contribution
which their education has made at the level of spiritual
experience has been so great that it outweighs some
deficiencies in specialized information or skill, which they